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TO 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


On the Transactions, in. the Hovse 
or Commons, relative to the 
question of Wank on Paace; 
and on the Conduct of the 
Scorcn Lawyers, and of the 
Loxpon Press, relative to the 
same question, 


- Kensington; March 20, 1823, 
IR, - 


You have frequeutly been right 
with regard té great public mat- 
‘ers; but, it has almost always 
happened, that you have been 
right at the wrong tiime, or in the 
wrong place, ~ It has generally 
happened, that your discovery of 
the right course, or, at least, your 
pursuing it, has come when too 
late to be of any use; and thus 
has it happened now ; for; you 
have described the disgraceful 
conduct of the Ministers, with re- 
gard to the war, when it is too 
late for the description to have 
any effect in thwarting their de- 
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signs. This Letter is not, how- 
ever, intended to contain com- 
plaints against you, but to put oz 
record the transactions and the 
conduct mentioned in the title to 
the letter. The Register is the 
true history of the country for the 
last twenty years. Here all the 
great questions are discussed ; 
here all the great -causes and 
great effects are delineated. I 
have always taken care to be be- 


‘|forehand, with events; to put on 


record all the principal actions — 
and motives (gp far as I dared,) 
when any thing waitdoing, that 
was likely to lead to great national 
consequences; so that, when the 
consequences came, it has been 
easy for me to trace them back to 
the actors. This is what I ant 
about to do in the present case ; 
and, in the course of the whole of 
the twenty years, no case of such 
great interest has arisen ; hecause 
what is doing, and about to be 
done, now, not only illustrate 
clearly the nature of the detest- 
able. system, but show plainly, to 





all who are not quite blind, nearly 
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about where the horrid thing will 
end. It was, as you well know, 
always my opinion, that any 
change for the better was to be 
looked for only in some great 
change in the paper affair, that 
great prop of corruption, that 
sprest guardian of oppression. 
This great change is now actually 
taking place ; and the nature and 
tendency of it are strikingly illus- 
trated in the transactions and con- 
duct, of which I am about to 
speak. 

From the moment that a French 
army became stationary at the 
foot of the Pyrennees, it must have 
been obvious to every man of 
sense, that it was intended for the 
purpose of procuring a counter- 
revolution in Spain; or, in other 
words, bringing the Spanish peo- 
ple again under the absolute 
power of the Heuse of Bourbon. 
When the Congress was about to 
meet at Verona, it was equally 
clear, that schemes for the counter 
revolutionizing of Spain would be 
its chief occupation. Castlereagh’s 
cutting his throat threw rather a 
damp upon those schemes ; but it 
very soon began to appear, that 
the schemes had by no means 
been abandoned. Before the Con- 
gress opened, I gave the alarm, 
in an Article entitled “ the State 
of France,” whieh article was 





published first in the Statesman, 
and afterwards in the Register of 
the 24th of August. I even then 
said that we ouglit to be prepar- 
ing for war. I said that we could 
never again play France the trick 
that we played her before; that 
we could not make bribes fly 
again till they dimmed the air; 
that our debt, our ‘Change Alley 
and Waterloo debt, was hanging 
about our necks, and that the 
Freneh nation saw it with delight; 
that they heard the cries of our 
landlords and farmers ; that they 
watched the wavering in our mea- 
sures; and that it would be to be 
sottish, indeed, not to be convinced, 
that they would not only assume a 
tone, but take steps accordingly ; 
that it was not in human nature 
that they should not desire to be 
revenged of us; that, in short, 
they wonld langh at negotiators 
that should come with a debt of 
nine hundred millions about their 
necks ;-that they would laugh at 
negotiators without forty-pounders 
at their backs; and that they well 
knew that we could never again 
fire off a forty-pounder without 
shaking the whole fabric of our 
pretty thing to pieces. I went on 
to state, that “it was to be mad 
‘to suppose that the Bourbons 
“ did not perceive this feeling in 
“the people of France, and to 
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“ be worse than mad to suppose, 
«that they will not yield to it for 
«“ their own safety as well as from 
“ motives of ambition. I look 
“upon all the measures of the 
“ Bourbons to be taken with a 
“ yjew to our utter inability again 
“to go to war, fresh proofs of 
“ which they will see every day. 
“ The Bourbons are sure to please 
“the French people, if they gra- 
“ tify them in their hatred of the 
“ nation who got to Paris by dint 
“ of paper-money. The conclu- 
“sion I should draw is this; that 
“no time should be lost on the 
“part of England to free herself 
“ from tithes and debts ; but, as 
“ this does not seem likely to be 
“the conclusion to which our 
“ Collective Wisdom will come, 
‘we must,wait patiently for time 
“ and events.” 

We do not seem destined to 
wait a very long time. The 
events are not far distant; and 
some of them have actually al- 
ready arrived. It was early in 
November when we began to hear 
of the fulminations against Spain 
“ Verona. Immediately the ly- 
ing press of London ‘began to 
. boast of the noble stand - which 
the great Duke, under the instruc- 
tons of Mr. Canning, was tmak- 
ing. This last mentioned child 
and champion of anti-jacobinism 
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was lauded to the skies, by the 
villanous press of London. The 
great Duke’s very words were 
quoted ; those memorable words 
in which he dissuaded the King 
of France from listening to those: 
perfidious councillors, who recom- 
mended the mvasion of Spain, 
over which Mr. Canning is said 
to have thrown his shield. Thus 
did this at once stupid and rognish 
press cajole the nation along, 
even to the very hour of the 
arrival of that speech, in whicl 
the King of France had de- 
clared to his Parliament, that he 
meant to invade Spain with an 
army of a hundred thousand men. 
During the whole of this period ; 
namely, from the first week in 
November to the last week in 
January, I had been labouring to ~ 
endeavour to make this deluded - 
people distrust the statements and 
the reasonings of this most abo- 
minable press. To some extent 
I succeeded; and, this I have the 
consolation to know, that, where- 
ever I did not succeed, the rum 
which followed that want of suc-. 
cess was richly merited by those 
who believed in that stupid and 
corrupt press, which has so long 
been a curse, as well as a dis- 
grace, ‘to the nation. ole 

But, now, in the first week of 
February, another great channel 
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for the circulation of intelhgence | to the extent of the bills of mor- 
and opinions was opened. The tality, at amy rate; and, indeed, 
Parliament had met ! Now, then, | by means of its gutters, the coun- 
we were to hear something to in-|try newspapers, this creat com- 
struct us; and something we did mon-sewer, the London press, 
hear; but that something only | seemed to have sent the mad- 
served to add to the delusion. Mr.|dening influence all over the 
Brougham’s speech of the 4th of | kingdom. Here stood I, again, 
February ; so applauded by you,|to check the progress of this 
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so chanted about by the vile | 


press, so many thousand times re- 
peated by bits by the tongue of 
stupidity ; that speech, which I 
said would be praised for a week 
and laughed at for ever; that 
speech, which recommended the 
equipping of a fleet, and which, 
by a side-wind, extolled Mr. Can- 
ning, and, by implication, the 
rest of the Ministers ; that speech, 
which was echoed back in the bel- 
lowings of the newspapers; that 
speech was, in conjunction with 
those bellowings, and also in con- 
junction with the speech of Lord 
Liverpool ; these things, express- 
ing, as they were said to do, the 
loud and decided voice of the Par- 
jiament and of the people: these 
things were, to do what ! Why, 
to put a stop to the march of the 
Freach armies ! 

Madness as this was; nay, ten 
thousand times worse than mad- 
ness, nine-tenths of this 
public believed in the fact. J] 
think I may fairly say nine-tentbs, 





brutal folly. Stop the move- 
ment of the French armies, said |! 
Not of one single common foot- 
soldier’s trull: yesterday she pack- 
ed up her rags; and in spite of 
all the bellowing speeches and 
paragraphs in England, to-day 
she marches! Thus has it been. 
Not a single moment has any 
portion of that army been stopped 
by our noise. Not a single thought 
of such stopping did it ever create 
in any one single mind. 

But let us look back a little at 
the speech of Mr. Brougham. 
Was not that speech rather a 
strange thing? Was it a thing to 
be expected from this gentleman 
opposite ; and especially while 
the Prime Minister was, in the 
other House, denominating the 
intended invasion of France an 
act of unjustifiable aggression. 
Had the thing come from & 
friend of the Ministers, it would 


crazy|have .been perfectly natural ; 


but, was it so. very 
for Mr. Brougham to say, what 
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gmoanted to this ; namely, that he 
was ready to support these same | 
Ministers in a war against France 

for the defence of Spain; and 

that too, you will observe, without | 
showing, without attempting to | 
show, without being able to show, 
that the principle, upon which the 
French were about to make war 
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Something like this is what one 
would have expected from Mr. 
Brougham upon such an occa- 
sion. Your praise of his speech I 
do not think so much cf It came 
forth without thought. But Mr. 
Brougham thought: it was very 
evident that his speech was the 
offspring of reflection ; and, what 


upon Spain, differed in the smallest | besides entered into his reflections, 


degree from the principle on which 
these very Ministers had acted, 
while they were contracting a) 
debt of sever hundred millions in 


carrying oR War against the peo-| 
ple of France. This was an op- 
portunity, one would have thought, 
fora gentleman opposite to say: 


“ This is an act of abominable 
“ aggression : to oppose this act 
“ of aggression you have not left 
“ the nation the means, without 
“reducing the interest of the 
“debt, or blowing it up alto- 
“ gether: oppose this abominable 
“ act we must, or become erer- 
“ lastingly degraded as a nation ; 
“ but, never will I confide the 
" resistance of this act to the 
“hands of those, who, in the 
~ Commission of just snch acts, 
“have plunged the nation into 
“ debt irredeemable ; and who 
“have brought landlords, far- 
“mers, traders, labourers into 
“ such a state of ruin and misery 
“ 88 -was never before beheld in 





* &ny country upon earth.” 


I must leave for him to stafe or 
for the public to surmise. After 
due time being given for the 
clamour to produce its effect in 
France, came forth on the 2ist 
of February, the questions and 
answers, relative to the four thou- 
sand seamen. Mr. Canning was 
now in his place. Four thousand’ 
additional seamen had been called 
for by the Admiralty, in conse- 
quence of armaments said to have 
been necessary to protect our com- 
merce in South America. Then 
took place this curious scene: Mr. 
Brougham expressed his surprise 
that a larger number were not 
called for, but consoled himself 
with reflecting that the number- 
might be increased at any time, 
and he could assure the Ministers 
that the House would at any time- 
be feddy to grant an additional 
number ; that thé people would 
approve of such grant ; that the 
servants of the crown would meet 




















find them resources. Mr.-Canning 
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nity of the crown and the honour could be ; and yet it-was perfectly 


of the country ; that if the Govern- 
ment showed the disposition, he 
was sure that the people would 


began by expressing his ackrow- 
ledgments to the learned person ; 
he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the exertions of the exeeutive 
would not be wanting; that he 
would not even hint at the line of 
conduct which the Government 
would pursue; that it was the 
anxious wish of the Government 
to preserve péace ; that in the ex- 
hausted state of the finances of 
the country it would be improper 
to impose additional burdens until 
absolutely necessary ; but that, if 
necessary to the honour of the 
crown or the interests of the coun- 
try, he felt confident in the dispo- 
sition of the House and the re- 
sources of the country; and he 
was sure that there would be no 
want of energy and will in the 
Ministers! 

And there the matter rested.— 
Now, was not this a curious scene ' 
When we consider who the actors 
were, were not the parts most cu- 
riously distributed, and not less 
ingeniously played! With regard 
to the principles upon which the 
French were proceeding, here was 
not one word said by Mr. Can- 
ning. All was as vague as it well 








advantageous for the Ministers.— 
If the ‘* gentleman opposite” had 
been sitting upon the treasury 
bench, it is difficult to conceive 
how he could have acted a part 
inore advantageous for the Minis- 
ters, or better calculated to keep 
up that state ‘of uncertainty uader 
which he must have clearly seen 
allthe money-matters were agoing 
to be carried swimmingly through 
the House. You, Sir, now com- 
plain that the Parliament and the 
country have been deluded into a 
ridiculous silence and forbearance; 
and, in your speech of Tuesday 
last, you observe that, “ had it not 
“ been for this artifice on the part 
“of the Ministers, you did not 
“know whether one half of the 
“estimates would have been 
“ granted, or whether any of the 
“ pecuniary measires proposed 
‘“ by them would have met with 
‘« the acquiescence of the House.” 
Now, nothing could be more just 
than these observations; but, why 
did not they come on the twenty- 
first of February, instead of being 
kept back until the 18th of March! 
Were you really deluded! 1 be- 
lieve you were ; but ought you to 
have been deluded by these same 
old inveterate anti-jacobins! It 
is. clear that, on the. 2ist. of Fe- 
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dividing the Cabinet ; and do you 
think that Mr. Brougham was. not 
aware of this?! Do youthink that 
this questionmg and answering 
was without premeditation? How- 
ever, it is net blame’that I am im- 
puting to you here; for J allow 
that this answer of Mr. Canning 
might fairly be interpreted intoan 
intention, on his part, at any rate, 
to prevent Spain from being over- 
ran by France. 

We next come to the scene of 
the 24th of February. Lord Al- 
thorpe had given notice of a motion 
for the repeal of the Foreign En- 
listment Bill, which was. to have 
come on on the 27th of February. 
On the 24th a petition was pre- 
sented for that repeal. Upon the 
24th, therefore, on the presenting 
of that petition, Mr. Canning said 
that, while any hope of averting 
hostilities remained, it.was- not 
time to go into any debate on the 
subject. “ He would further state, 
“that there were peculiar nego- 
“ tations pending, and, that he 
“was sure that the- honourable 
“gentleman would not wish that 
“ they should be -broken off. He 
“felt it justice to add that, in 
* pursuing the line of policy which 
“procured the approbation of 


“the } bl = , he 


“owed much to the forbearance 
“ of the House.” Upon:this, Mr. 
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| Brougham, in the absence ef Lord 
Althorpe, withdrew the notice of 
his motion for the repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill 

Now, Sir, every thing here is 
as equivocal as possible, except 
the words, line of policy which 
procured the approbation of the 
honourable gentieman.. A man 
may have a very clever tongue ; 
may twist it about very artfully ; 
but if he be well looked after, 
and if he say much, he will be 
caught tripping, unless his course: 
be straight forward. Tle appro- 
bation of which Mr. Canning: 
spoke, had been bestowed by 
Mr. Hobhouse. ‘That approba- 
tion had been bestowed on a .cer~ 
tain line of policy. Now, if there 
be meaning ‘in words, Mr; Cau- 
ning said that the Ministers had 
pursued that line of conduct of, 
which Mr. Hobhouse had ex-. 
pressed his approbation. Now,. 
then, let us see what line of po-. 
licy it was that Mr. Hobhouse- 
had praised. He-had said that 
he congratulated the. House op 
the very liberal and enlightened, 
views. which. the Ministers had 
lately taker, in consequence, of, 
which views the country had been, 
put’ into that position which it 
always: ought to. held. He them, 
went om to say, that ‘ he trusted: 
“ that’ it would be shown to the, 
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* Bourbons in France, that if 
‘“‘ they were determined on war 
‘“* against liberty, they could not 
“ escape.”” The speech of Mr. 
Hobhouse was, to be sure, but a 
shilly shally sort of a thing; but 
it was plain enough that he praised 
the conduct of the Ministers upon 
the presumption ; and, indeed, in 
the confident expectation that they | 
meant to resist by force, if that be- 
came necessary, the invasion of 
Spain by France. Therefore, 
when Mr. Canning said that he 
owed much to the forbearance of 
the House in being able to pursue 
the line of policy praised by Mr. 
Hobhouse, he meant the House to 
understand that the Ministers had 
been pursuing that line of policy ; 
and yet now, when he tells. the 
House that there is scarcely a 
chance left of preventing the in- 
vasion of Spain, he also tells. it 
that he does not see any specific 
ground for involving this country 
in war; and he, when he says 
this, is loudly cheered by all his 
own part of the House. You say 
rightly, therefore, that the Par- 
liament has been deluded into a 
ridiculous forbearance. It is ri- 
diculous enough ; and especially 
when oue recollects who the Mi- 
nisters are. Ridiculous, indeed, 
is this forbearance; and some- 
thing worse than ridiculous has it 
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been from the beginning. If the 
Ministers had been pushed on the 
opening of the Session ; if they 
had been compelled:to declare, 
as they might have been, either 
for the French or for the Spa- 
niards, not one. of the estimates 
would have been carried through 
in the manner that they all have 
been. 

The next stage of the new 
matter presented itself on the 
7th of March, during a debate 
on theArmy Estimates, when Mr. 
Denman, while the dinner-fight 
was going on in the city, repro- 
bated the principle upon which 


‘tthe French were. about to assail 


Spain. And, amongst a great 
many other things of the same 
sort, he said,“ he hoped such 
“ remonstrances had been made 
“as gave the French Govern- 
“ment to understand that, the 
“ moment their troops passed the 
“ Pyrennees, we should be placed 
‘in a state of war. If we did 
“not meet war, it would come 
“upon us, and we could never 
“meet it in a better cause than 
“the present.” The Ministers 
were silent- npon this occasion ; 
but from their bench, their faith- 
ful friend, Mr. Holme Sumner, 
reprobated the idea of our goiag 
to war, at the same time that he 





said “-the Spanish constitution 
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“was as unlike liberty as the 
« Spanish bonds were -unlike 
“ property.” 

For about a week before this, 
it became very apparent that the 
Orange question had been, ina 
great measure, accommodated. 
On that question had always de- 
pended, in my opinion, frequently 
expressed, the question of peace 
or war. Mr. Abercromby’s motion 
had the kindest possible effect for 
the Ministers. It gave them an 
opportunity of proclaiming that 
they had come to a settlement of 
their internal differences; and, 
from that moment, I was, as I all 
along said, quite certain that the 
cause of the Spaniards would 
be ahandoned. The dinner-fight 
took place two days after Mr. 
Abercromby’s motion; and at 
this fight, their great champion, 
Sir James Mackintosh, “gave as a 
toast, ““ The peace of Europe.” 
You, Sir, were at that fight; and 
then, if not before, you must have 
made the discovery that the Spa-| 
nish cause had not a single friend 
left either in the Ministry or 
amongst the Whigs. No wonder 
that you were silent at that fight. 
It was, indeed, a most humiliating 
and disgraceful scene. ‘The get- 
ters up of the fight, who were 
merely the agents of a cabal, 
arising out of the Orange question, 
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had made up the matter with 
their adversaries before the fight 
took place. And, instead of 
thundering declarations in favour 
of Spain and against France, out 
came the puling sentiments of 
success to the commerce of Lon- 
don, and success to the peace of 
Europe! 

Here ends ; or, rather, with Mr. 
Canning’s declaration of the 18th 
of March, ends the history of this 
curious affair; here ends the his- 
tory of that silence and that for- 
bearance which certainly passeth 
all understanding. But before we 
quit.it entirely, let us take a view 
of the scene in the House of Com- 
mous on this same 18th of: March. 
It was opened by Mr. Canning 
laying upon the table some papers 
relative to the slave-trade. And 
the jet of the papers was to show 
that the governments of Spain and 
Portugal would not consent to do 
so much in the way of abolishing 
the slave-trade as the government 
of the Netherlands had done! 
This was a curious thing to lay 
before. the House, ‘and at such a 
time, too. Foreign nations who 
have colonies very clearly believe, 
that we are so anxious about their 
abolishing the slave-trade in order 
that they may be less able to rival 
us in the raising of colonial pro- 
duce. No matter whether they be 
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right o: wrong. This is what they 
believe. As to my own opinien, 
it is, I must confess, very much like 
theirs ; and as to the question of hu- 
manity,as connected with this mat- 
ter, I loathe the very sound of the 





word, while I hear it everlastingly 
coming from the lips of the Ame- | 
ricans, more than two-thirds of 
whose territory is partly inhabited 
by negro slaves, and under the 
walls of whose very Congress- 
House, bands of slaves are driven, 
chained together, almost every 
day in the week. There are, per- 
haps, fifty public marts in that 
country, where parents and chil- 
dren are put up upon a table 
together, and sold off by auction, 
either altogether or one by one, 
and torn asunder, never to see 
each other again; and while this 
very Congress is negotiating with 
us about putting an end to the 
slave-trade, ships openly sail on 
that trade from that country with 
no more disguise about the matter 
than if they were proceeding on 


the course pursued by government 
intheir late negotiations for effect. 
ing art object so dear te humanity! 
He then stated that he would take 


that opportunity of putting a 


|question or two to the right ho- 


nourable gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning). He began, however, by 
lamenting the late indisposition of 
that right honourable person. This 
indisposition, by-the-by, had not 
produced any inconvenience to 
the Ministers, since Sir James 
kindly observed that the delay 
which had occurred in proposing 
the questions had arisen from that 
indisposition, I-must stop here to 
observe on the fatal consequences 
which might, in some eases, pos- 
sibly arise from these fils of the 
gout. If questions of so import- 
ant @ nature; questions on, as 
Sir James called it, the great sub- 
ject; if these questions could not 
be put on account of a fit of the 
gout, what may not happen from 
a similar cause t ~ Ten days had 
this gout kept Mr. Canning from 


any other sort of commerce. Ne-|the House. The gont is well 


vertheless, this word humanity is 





still played off; and curious it is| thing; it comes im a minute ; it 


known to be a very capricious 


to observe, that no sooner had this) goes in a minute, or it stays half 
sort. of complaint been laid upon a year. However, this touch of it, 
the table of the House of seul, at any rate, has been very advan- 
mons against Spain and Portugal, tageous to the Ministers. Sir 


than up rose Sir James Makin- 
tosh to express his satisfaction at 


James proceeded with his. preface 
by observing that the Jong silence 
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and forbearance of himself and 
friends arose from a sincere feel- 
ing which made them not. wish to 
obtrude upon or embarrass the 
negotiations which the Ministers 
might be carrying on, Very well; 
but, in the mean time those Minis- 
ters were pushing on their esti- 
mates and supplies. If Sir James 
and his friends had said: ‘* No, 
“no; let every thing stop. till we 
‘know what you are going to do 
“about peace or war; for, how 
“can you knew how much or 


“little you shall want of money 


“or of force, till -you know 
“whether you shall be at peace 
Nothing could have 
been more. reasonable than this 
would. The Ministers must have 
known from the very beginning, 
whether they. meant. to pursue 
war or neutrality, in case the 
French invaded Spain. They 
must have known this ; and, there- 
fore, if they had not, been resolved 
upon neutrality, why should they 
wish to geton with their estimates 
and supplies? There might. be 
negotiations going on to prevent 
the invasion of Spain, but they 
must have made up their minds as 
to the line which they should pur- 
sue in case that invasion took 
place. Sir James's question came 
at last, which was this : “Whether 


“ or war? ” 


* the Ministers hoped still to pre-| 
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“vent by negotiation the unpro-. 
“ voked aggression of France 
“ against Spain ;” and the answer 
he received from Mr. Canning, 
who called him his honourable. 
friend, was this : ‘‘ That the hope 
“of amicable adjustment, if not 
“ totally extinguished, was so far 
“* diminished as not to allow a rea- 
“ sonable expectation. that hdsti- 
“* lities could be averted.’ He 
had, he said, been prepared for, 
some time to state; on the first. 
day his health permiited him te 
attend the House, that it was the 
intention of Ministers, on the. 
“‘ first convenient day afler the 
‘“‘ recess (unless any event inter- 
“fered in the mean time which 
‘“‘ would alter the bearing of the 
“ probable. results of existing cir- 
‘“‘ cumstances) to communicate to 
“ Parliament. information of all 
“the transactions which. had 
“ taken place.” Then came his. 
voluntary declaration that “ he 
“ did not at present, see any spe- 
“ cific ground, for involving this. 
‘¢ country in war.” This . was. 
received with cheers; aye, with 
as loud cheers as Mr. Brougham’s. 
famous speech, about the three 
gentlemen of Verona. And this. 
winds up (taking the estimates, 
and supplies as an episode,) as. 
Pretty a little drama as ever, Was 
Perera in all this world, Jt 
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might be dramatized very easily, | 
and would in that shape be a 
very interesting little perform- 
ance. “ Enter Sir James, and 
so on.” 

We have now done with the 
history; and let us see how the 
case stands. At the opening of 
the parliament the Prime Minister 
declares that France is about to 
make an unjust aggression against 
Spain. Mr. Huskisson declares 
the same at Liverpool. Mr. Can- 
ning gives no positive opinion 
upon this point; makes no posi- 
tive declaration as to the justice 
or injustice of the principle upon 
which France is moving; but all 
along acquiesces in the charge of 
injustice against France; while he 
and the Prime Minister, over and 
over again declare their anxious 
wish to prevent the invasion of 
Spain by France. Now, they 
wished to prevent it. They had 
a right to prevent it if they could; 
seeing that it was an act of ag- 
gression. They over and over 
again declare that it is against 
the interests of this countiy that 
the invasion should take place. 
Well then, upon what ground do 
they stand! They neglect their 
duty in uot preventing it; or 
they have not the power to pre- 
vent it. 


It is impossible for the wit of 


man; for the cunningest, most 
double-tongued, most slippery, 
most silky and soft-spoken crea- 
ture that ever crossed the Tweed 
to persuade any man in his com- 
mon senses, that this conclusion 
is not just. They neglect their 
daty in not preventing this inva- 
sion, or, they have it not in their 
power to prevent it. 


This last is the ground on which 
they mean to stand. - Lord Liver- 
pool said, mdeed, that the country 
had the ability to go to war. Mr. 
Huskisson said the same; and 
they almost abused those who 
said that the country had not the 
ability. Their defence, however, 
and the sole ground of the votes 
which will support them, is this, 
that, with its present debt, it would 
be impolitic to embark in war. 
And what, then, is the line for 
a gentleman really opposite to 
take? Why, itis this: you can- 
not go to war, though you confess 
‘that the interest of the country de- 
mands it, because you have got a 
debt ; that is to say, because you 
have got a thing of your own 
creating, and which you created, 
too, to catry ona war against the 
people of France, upon that very 
same principle which you your- 
selves now condemn. This is the 
ground for a gentleman really 
opposite to take; and this is the 
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ground upon which gentlemen 
really opposite would have placed 
the question before the country, 
before they would have suffered 
to pass over their heads one single 
week of this Session of Parlia- 
ment. Instead of this what have 
we seen! A bandying of compli- 
ments: an interchange of expres- 
sions of satisfaction and acknow- 
ledgment; the most friendly and 
most loving intercourse in the 
world; and until your speech ap- 
peared; until you talked of the 
ridiculous silence and forbearance 
while the estimates and supplies 
were sliding along, nothing could 
we gather from what we read of 
your proceedings ; nothing could 
we gather that could lead us to 
doubt that every thing was doing 
by the Government which justice 
and which honour demanded. 

At last, however, the dismal 
truth stares us in the face. They 
say that the duped husband is the 
last man in the parish that hears 
of his dishonour; and this is pre- 
cisely the case with us, At 
Vienna, at Verona, at Paris, at 
Madrid, at Naples: everywhere 
in this World ; at the city of Wash- 
ington; nay, everywhere where 
there is any thing bearing the, 
name of a Government; every- 
where has our inability to go to 
war been as notorious as that no- 
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torious thing which Mr. Maddox 
made so notorious in 1809. Mr. 
Courtenay, whom Mr. Canning 
extolled for having ten children, 
said that the Ministers would 
earry the general feeling along 
with them, if keeping the honour 
of the country untouched, they 
could bring to a consummation 
that happy prosperity, which had 
begun and made _ considerable 
progress! He said, “the seeds 
“ of prosperity had been sowing, 
‘‘ and if Government could go on 
‘‘ keeping the honour of the coun- 
‘« try entire, and preserving peace, 
“the seeds would in due time 
“ grow up to maturity.” If any 
one of Mr. Courtenay’s ten chil- 
dren had said this! _ But, only 
think of the seeds of prosperity 
having been sown, Only think of 
such a thing as this, after twenty- 
five yeats of war and of glory! 
Only think of. talking in this way, 
after whole years of boasting 
about our greatness, and about the 
position we held in Europe. Af- 
ter all this we shrink back at the 
very sight of a Frenchman’s beard, 
and say we must take care of our- 
selves, we are poor; we must get 
time to recover; let the French 
take Spain ; neutrality, ati 
neutrality is our course! 
_ It comes to this, then, at last: 

our debt cannot be paid ; the inte- 
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rest of that debt cannot be paid, if 
we go towar. Hence, then, the 
necessity of reducing the interest 
of that debt ; and hence the neces- | 
sity of that reform of the Parlia- 
ment, without which, to use the 
very words of the Surrey Petition, 
* without which we see no hope 
* of that equitable adjustment of 
* contracts, public as well as pri- 
* vate, which is absolutely neces- 
*« sary to the defence of the coun- 
* try against foreign foes, and to 
“ the restoration of internal tran- 
** quillity.” 

The Ministers are, as I have 
all along said they would be, 
upon a reck of “adamant when 
attacked by those who have 
“national faith” upon their 
Their answer to all 
such persons is: Do you wish 
us to go to war without money ¢ 
That is enough for them. Do 
you wish us to reduce the interest 
of the debt? ‘What is all -your 


tongues. 


economy, when you are calling 
forwar? Tell us that you want 
plain direct reduction, or that 
you want assignats; and then 
your call for war is consistent 
enough ; but, if you call for war 
and -bawl-at the same time for 
national faith ; if you join ‘Lord 
Milton and Lord John Russell 
at Huntingdon, and call it 


robbery to reduce the interest of 
the debt; then we know that 
you will be laughed at by all the 
sensible part of mankind, and 
dispense your 
cordingly. 


clamours ac- 
The Ministers know 
very well the strong ground that 
they are upon: they know that 
they have all the money tribe 
with them; they know that this 
great wen and all those who are 
coming to inhabit the three 
thousand new houses that are 
building round it; they know 
that they have all these with them. 
They know that the whole of the 
band of broad-sheeted _ stock- 
jobbers are on their side. They 
know that they could see the 
Spaniards crucified to the last 
man, and would sell England 
itself to the French, rather than 
see that Babel of Iniquity the 
Stock Exchange shaken. They 
know this as well as you know 
your own name, and they ées- 
pise all gentlemen oposite who 
have not the courage to demand 
a cessation of that system of 
confiscation, which is now. going 
on under the name of national 
faith. Our bands of the faith; 
our army of the faith, is fully 
equal to the army of the faith 
in Spain, odious as may be the 
principles and, destructive 
may be the practice of thal 
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army. The great leaders of 
our bands of the faith are. the 
stock-jobbing newspapers, These 
differ greatly as to all other 
matters ; hate one another ; would 
destroy one another ; do not like 
the existence one of the other ; 
but are all cordially united~ in 
the support of every thing tending 
to uphold that system of borrowing 
and of paying interest, which 
has reduced’ the labourers of 
England to a more degraded 
state than that of any other 
class of human beings that ever 
existed upon the face of the 
earth. 

We have a strong instance of 
the truth of these remarks in the 
conduct of several persons whom, 
on account of their protecting 
situation I shall not name. These 
persons profess humanity ; they 
profess a love of liberty; they 
profess a detestation .of the con- 
duet of France towards Spain ; 
they even go and join in the din- 
ner-fight ; but when they discover 
that war must shake that monster 
of iniquity, the funding system, 
they instantly abandon the Spa- 
niards to their fate, and have no 
more feeling for them than the 
Dominicans themselves used to 
have for the Jews. ‘We watit no- 
thing more upon this subject than 


the conduct of the Morning Chro- 
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nicle newspaper. Itis impossible 
to have read that paper for any 
length of time without perceiving 
‘that the person who has had the 
conducting of it is really a person 
of great humanity; generally just 
in his way of thinking ; entertain- 
ing really liberal principles} wish- 
ing heartily the discomfiture of 
despotism. Of course, this gen- 
tleman was indignant at the thought 
of the interference of France in 
the case. of. Spain. For months 
his columns teemed with the most 
impassioned appeals to the people 
of this country against the con- 
templated aggression of France. 
He invoked the power’ of the 
country against that aggression. 
In short, he said every thing that 
man could say to convince his 
readers that it was the duty of Eng- 
land to draw the sword and to de- 
fend the Spaniards, to abandon 
whom he represented as every 
thing that was disgraceful and in- 
famous. . 


‘But, when he saw the counties 
petitioning for a reduction of the 
interest of the debt ; when hesaw 
the arguments by which those pe- 
titions were maintained ; when it 
was once clearly proved to him, 
that war, that real war, could not 
take place without reduction or 
assignats ; then he instantly saw 





the impolicy of war; saw how un- 
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wise it would be to enter into var} 


under the present circumstances 
of the country, and, in short, 
wrote as zealously for peace as if 
he had been in the pay of the 
Bourbons. The same thing was 
done by all the other newspapers 
that had been pouring out their 
abuse upon the Bourbons and their 
war ; and these newspapers are, 
at this time, preparing a justifica- 
tion for the Ministers, even if it 
shall be found that they have made 
the most humiliating concessions. 

As to ‘gentlemen opposite ;” 
there are none. The Whigs are 
nothing. They are confounded 
with the Pittites.. They all belong 
to the army of the faith. ‘-Na- 
tional faith” is their motto: this is 
the great banner under which they 
are all marching. To be a “ gen- 
tleman opposite” you must place 
yourself opposite to the debt; 
which is putting ragged old sacks 
round the shoulders of the agri- 
cultural labourers, while it is 
taking away the capital of the 
farmer and the rent of the land- 
lord. There is no principle of 
opposition left ; that is to say, none 
of the old principles. All the 
parties are confounded and mixed 
up together. Mr. Hume is no 
gentleman opposite. He is for the 
debt; he is for paying to the last 
shilling ; he is for putting old sacks 





round the shoulders of the labour. 
ers, wisps of straw round their 
wretched legs, and for tying rags 
and bits of leather with strings 
round their feet : “ Live if you can, 
“says he; but you shall pay to 
“ the last shilling.” While he says 
this, what care I for his carping 
at here and therea hundred pound? 
—It is not for the country that he 
wants it: it is for those who are 
licking up the blood of the country. 

Whether a dreadful convulsion 
be to be prevented or not, is more 
than I can say; but, this I can 
safely venture to say, that any 
party which is to prevent such 
convulsion must be very different 
indeed from those men that have 
been called Whigs. It must be a 
party founded on an opposition to 
the work of confiscation that is now 
going on. There must be aclear, 
and open, and avowed division: 
the land and labour on one side, 
and the jews and jobbers on the 
other side. All talk about Whigs 
and King William, and such pre- 
cious stuff mast be laid aside by 
those who would make a stand 
against the hydra that is now de- 
vouring us. There is no question 
as to which side the yeomanry, 
the farmers, the labourers of all 
classes, the traders in all country- 
towns: there is no question as to 
which side these would range 
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themselves on. There wants no- 
thing but a spirited, an industrious, 
and a persevering leader. And 
are we, Sir, to see the country 
sink down to be the most degraded 
thing upon the face of the globe * 
Are we to see you all ; yea, to the 
last man of you, shoved from your 
mansions and estates, without be- 
holding one single man amongst 
you with courage sufficient to stand 
up and say—‘* My estate I inherit 
“from my forefathers; and from 
“me that estate shall not be 


“taken.” Are we to see you all 
put down as quietly as if you were 
so many culprit intruders ¢ 

I do not know how it may end. 
It seems, at first sight, next to 


impossible to believe that such a 
thing can be done as quietly as 
we draw beer out of a barrel. 
And yet, when one sees how far 


the thing has gone on’; when one 


sees how many hundreds have 
actually been shoved out of their 


houses, I do not see why it may 


not still go on. ‘ In ‘the end, 
some dreadful convulsion - must 
arise; but that convulsion ‘will 
come too late for the present pro- 
prietors. They will have been 
swept away. At any rate, one 
thing is certain; and that is, that 
from the »present race of gentle- 
men opposite, ‘nothing ‘is to be 
expected. There must be another 
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race; or there can be nothing 
really to oppose the present course’ 
of things. The line of distinction 
must be this: the land and the 
labour against the jews and job- 
bers. The Ministers fear no op- 
position of any other sort. Give 
them the interest of the debt ; 
give them this wen; give them 
the increasing hundreds of thou- 
sands which the debt is. gathering 
about it; give them the whole 
of the infamous stock-jobbing 
press, and there is nothing upon 
this earth that they need care for 
or that they will care for. But, 
strike at the jews and jobbers ; 
stand openly, avowedly and reso- 
lutely opposed to their. claims ; 
then you become formidable. You 
have reason on your side; you 
have justice on your side; you 
have national honour clearly on 
your side; and you have nine- 
tenths of the whole of the people 
in every part of the kingdom, the 
big wen and about half-a-dozen. 
smaller wens excepted. . 

There is one danger, indeed, 
in adopting this course, and that 
is a most terrible danger J con- 
fess; namely, it is that your oppo- 
nents would call you Cobdbettites. 
To a certainty they would do this ; 
but, then, you have. this simple 
choice : submit to this appellation, 
or lose your estates. Which you 
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will choose it may be’a matter of 
difficulty to determine. t is pro- 
bable that you will choose the lat- 
ter, in which case, all that I have 
to say is, much good may it do 
you: and so I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient aud 
Most humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 


MONEY-HOARDERS. 


Remenser, that, on the Ist of 
May next, every country banker 
will be compelled by law to give 
gold sovereigns in exchange for 
his note. At this time he may 
give you Bank of England notes 
instead of his own, and these you 
do not like so well as his own 
notes ; but on the Ist of May he 
must give you gold sovereigns of 
full weight and fineness; and if 
he should refuse, you may bring 
your action against him. After 
that day, Bank of England notes 
will not be legal tender in the pay- 
ment ofany debt; so that you may 
refuse payment in any thing but 
gold and silver, and nobody ‘can 
compel you to take more than 
forty shillings in silver at one pay- 
ment. Seeing, then, the innume- 
rable quantity of forgeries that are 





now afloat; and seeing the con- 
stant liability of bankers to break, 
what a fool aman must-be to suf- 
fer a bank-note to lay in his pos- 
session for a single hour after the 
first of May. Iam told thata great 
many of the country bankers have 
no idea that the law will compel 
them to pay in gold after the first of 
May. It must be a pretty sort of 
a banker that knowsso little of the 
law as this. However, the first of 
May will enlighten him, unless 
the greater part of the people be 
much greater fools than they have 
ever yet been known to be in any 
part of ‘the world.—Those who 
have money in. the funds must be 
fools indeed to keep it there in the 
present state of things. Our Go- 
vernment will not go to war; that 
is to say, the Ministers will not; 
but we do not know how widely 
war may blaze when the French 
have once lighted it up. If it 
spread, we must go to war; if we 
go to war we must have paper- 
money; if we have paper-money, 
we can never have gold payments 
again ; the dividends will be paid 
in paper-money, and then how 
will that man look, who has got a 
parcel of children and who has 
obstinately persevered in keeping 
in the funds that money by which 
they ought to be maintained.—In 
one way or another; no matter in 
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what way, the interest of the debt 
must be reduced. I think it out 
of the power of mortal man ever 
to push that vile thing called the 
three per cents. up to 88 again; 
but, it is better to sell out at 74 
than at 54; and, if it were down 
at 54 it would be better to sellout 
then than to stop till it get to be 24. 
—Men are apt to say, “ I bought 
“jin at such a price, and shall 
“] sell out at so much less?” 
This is true gambling. This is 
the very soul of a gambler, who, 
the more he has lost, the more 
obstinate he is in continuing to 
play. He always presumes that 
the chances must take a turn in 
his favour ; and thus he goes on 
till he is pennyless.—Before this 
Session of Parliament be over, 
there must be something or other 
take place that will give "Change 
Alley ashake. The fact, now vi- 
sible to every body, that we dare 
not go te war on account of the 
debt; this makes the System give 
a dreadful yawn! It opens that 
to our view which was hidden 
from the view of. many before. 
It is manifestly necessary to go 
‘0 war to preserve even the ap-' 
pearance of honour to the ecoun- 
try. Yet we dare not. This was 
known tome before ; but it is now 
known to millions,. Foreign na- 
lions were pretty sure of the fact ; 
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hut they are now quite sure of it, 
This is a very interesting fact, aud 
will make great impression upon 
the minds of men in general, be-~ 
fore many months have passed 
over our heads. The System holds 
together; and-so does a ship hold 
together, to within a very short 
time of the moment when she goes 
all to pieces, You can see great 
alarm in the muckworm itself. It 
is fattening; it is revelling in 
riches ; but you can perceive, that 
it trembles for fear at the same 
time. It is frightened at the sight 
of the three or four thousand new 
houses which are added every 
year to the Wen. The muck- 
worm is well; quite. prosperous ; 
still it feels that its end is aproach~ 
sng.—Get gold, and keep it / 
Wau. COBBETT. 





“ PEACE AND PLENTY!!!” 


[From Tas Srarsssan” 
. March Y9th.} 


Tuere are several things be~ 


of 


fore the Hiouse of Commons last 


night, which would deserve atten- 


tion; but, the great question of 
peace or war having received a ~ 


sort of settler, we must lay aside 
such subjects as Earl St. Vincent, 
Conso’s, Insolvent Debtors, King’s 
Library, Maberly, Finanee, Wat 
2A2 
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Judicature, Scotch Courts; all 
such matters as these, including 
Prophane Swearing and Income, 
and Expenditure of Ireland; all 
such matters become mere moon- 
shine when we have the grand sub- 
ject of all before us.—The thing is 
settled, then; we are to have the 
** shield” of peace; the Quakers’ 
pockets are to be squeezed; the 
greedy landlords are not to get 
high prices, and ruin their tenants, 
while they have infamy to bawl 
out for national faith ; the infa- 


mous London newspapers are now 
to be proved a pretty pack of 
fools ; the bellowing speeches, the 
bullying paragraphs; the pretty 
little questions and answers; the 
damnable duplicity of knaves 
whom I will not name, and the 
thundering speech of Sir Francis 
Burdett, calling upon us to lay by 
our own distresses, for the vital 
interests of mankind; all these 
are to the subject, as I said they 
would be, of everlasting laughter 
or everlasting censure, In the 
next Register I shall go into the 
history; or, rather, I shall put 
upon record this series of rogueries 
and of follies. —I have been guard- 
ing, or endeavouring to guard, my 
readers against them, all the way 
through, from the ninth of No- 
vember, at the Farmers’ Dinner at 
Reading, up to the present day. 
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Monstrous, indeed, has been the 
folly and turpitude of the London 
press ; equally monstrous the folly 
and turpitude of others; the thing 
is now in a state to enable me to 
show, that if I had been listened 
to, the public never would have 
been deceived by this folly and 
this turpitude; and on Saturday 
1 will put this showing safely 
upon record in that book which 
contains the only real and true 
history of the country for the las¢ 
twenty years. But, let m2 now 
return to the upshot of the story, 
which upshot was brought out in 
the House of Commons last night, 
by a QUESTION, put to Mr. 
Canning (now happily relieved 
from the gout).by the ameliorating 
Sir James Mackintosh. Amelio- 
rating means softening; means 
something which has a softening 
effect; such -as a poultice has 
‘upon a hard swelling ; or such as 
some infernally nasty stuff that 
we think better than an obdurate 
cough. ‘To ameliorate is a very 
amiable sort of thing ; and 
Sir James is perfectly famous 
for his performances in this way. 
I shall next Saturday observe 
upon Mr, Brougham’s questions 
about the four thousand sailors, 
and the like; but, at present, I 
have to observe on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s question and Mr. 
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Canning’s answer last night. Sir 
James began by expressing his 
joy at the course pursued by Go- 
vernment in their late negofia- 
tions for effecting an object so 
dear to humanity; namely, cer- 
tain things done by them with re- 
gard to the Slave Trade, an ac- 
count of which Mr. Canning had 
first laid upon the table. This 
was a very nice and smooth way 
of entering into the great subject ; 
namely, the question of peace or 
war. He said, the questions that 
he was about to put to Mr. Can- 
ning would have heen put before, 
had it not been for the indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Canning, which no 
man lamented more than he did. 
He next stated that the Jong 
silence and forbearance of himself 
and friends, with regard to this 
subject, arose, and not from a 
want of sensibility to the interests 
at stake, but from a sincere feel- 
ing, which made them not wish to 
obtrude upon or embarrass the 
Minister’s negotiations. He then 
Went on to express his hepe, that 
those negotiations had been con- 
ducted upon just and sound prin- 
ciples ; and be concluded by 
asking * whether His Majesty’s 
“ Ministers had still a hope of 
" preventing, by negotiation, the 
“ unprovoked. aggression 
“ France against Spain?” This 
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was the question ; and the answer 
he received was this: that “ he 
“ (Mr. Canning) should be de- 
ceiving the House, if he did not 
state, that the hope of amicable 
adjustment, if not totally ex- 
tinguished, was so far dimi- 
nished, as not to allow a rea- 
sonable expectation that hos- 
“ tilities could be averted.” Mr. 
Canning added, before he sat 
down, “ that he could not avoid 
“that opportunity of declaring 
“that, however events might be 
“ shaped with regard to the issue 
“ of the war between France and 
“ Spain, he did not at present 
“« see any specific ground for in- 
“volving this country in war!” 


There! that is it, reader. You 
have now got it out, afer ten days 
of as much attack of the gout as 
man could reasonably wish to en- 
dure. You heard before about the 
four thousand sailors ; you heard 
Mr. Brougham’s speech on the 
first day of the Session ; you heard 
Lord Liverpool call the French 
attack an unjustifiable aggres- 
sion; you heard Mr. Huskisson 
eall it the same at Liverpool; all 
this you heard ; and you heard 
/Mr. Canning ‘say, upon the 
occasion -of the four thousand 
sailors, that, if necessary, the 
Ministers would apply to the 





House for more; you have 
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seen the French persevere; you 
have every reason to believe thst 
they are now entering Spain; 
and, at the end of a ten days’ fit 
of the gout, Mr. Canning, the 
bearer of the “ shield,” comes 
and tells you that he sees no 
specific ground for this country 
being involved in the war. 
“Well!” says you, “ but ditl Sir 
** James Mackintosh make no ob- 
‘‘ servation on this answer of Mr. 
““Canning’s!” Not a_ word; 
not even one ameliorating word. 
Mr. Canning said that he had to 
state that it was the intention of 
Ministers (unless something oc- 
eurred in the mean time to pre- 
vent it,) to lay before the House 
the papers relative to the nego- 
tiation, ‘the first convenient day 
after the recess! And not a 
worll of observation from any 
one! In all human probability 
the French will be at Madrid 
before these pretty papers will 
get before the House.—The 
papers seem to move simultane- 
ously with the French armies; 
the latter are getting ready to 
enter Spain, and the former are 
gettingready to enterthe House.— 
Here the thing would have gone 
of without another word, had it 
not been for Sir F. Burdett, who 
came into the Honse it appears, 
after Mr. Canning had given his 
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answer to Sir James Mackintosh’s 
question, and “had left the House, 
The subject now before the House 
was the Mutiny Bill; and upon 
this Sir Francis took occasion 
to make a speech upon the sub- 
ject of the answer which Mr. 
Canning had given; a speech 
such as an English gentleman 
ought to make under such cir- 
cumstances; but, this speech 
ought to have been made at a 
much earlier period. He said he 
felt indignant at the answer which 
had been given. He well observ- 
ed, what ought to have been ob- 
served overand over again during 
this Session, that the standing ex- 
cuse for the present large army 
in time of peace, had been, the 
altered state of Europe; and the 
necessity of keeping up such an 
army (now mind), in order for us 
to maintain our due share of weight 
in the affairs of Europe. This is 
perfectly true. ~The keeping up 
of this enormous army has always 
been justified upon this ground; 
and then, said Sir Francis, how 
scandalous is it, that the Ministers 
should put the country'to the ex- 
pense of this army for so many 
years ; should still keep this army 
on foot; and, when the necessity 
of using the army in order to pre- 
serve the independence and liber- 
ties of a part of Europe, the ia- 
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dependence of which is so essen- 
tial to us; how scandalous is it 
that tliey should keep this army 
here lingering at home, and quietly 
see that country invaded by the 
French; and, as he might have 
added, with the avowed object 
(as expressed in the speech of 
Chateaubriand) of strengthening 
France against England! In 
other parts of his. speech, the ho- 
nourable Baronet very truly cha- 
racterized the war which France 
is now about to begin; he charged 
the goverment with advancing the 
views of the Holy Alliance; he 
asked why the Parliament was 
not sooner acquainted with the in- 
tention of the Ministers to pursue 
this dastardly course. He said 
that the Parliament had been de- 
luded into @ ridiculous silence and 
forbearance; and that, had it not 
heen for this artifice, on the part 
of the Ministers, he (Sir Francis) 
did not know whether one-half of 
the estimates would have been 
granted, or whether any,of the 
means proposed by the Ministers, 
would have met with the aequies- 
cence of the House. He’ con- 
cluded by expressing his unqua- 
lified contempt of the’line of po- 
licy which the Minister had pur- 
sued.—Now, this was an excellent 
speech; but, when Sir ‘Francis 
Was talking of the artifice, should 


he not have recollected, that the 
artifice has been carried on by 
OTHER ACTORS besides the 
Ministers? This is a very inte- 
resting matter. He (Sir Francis) 
might have been “ deluded ;” but 
he should have read, then, what 
I kept daily saying upon the sub- 
ject, and then he would not have 
been deluded. No doubt that he 
was under delusion, when he made 
the thundering speech of the 4th 
of February, and really. did a 


great deal towards aiding the ar- 


tifice of which he now complains. 
—Mr. Canning was gone; but 
Mr. Peel was there to deprecate 
present discussion of the subject; 
but he took occasion to observe 
that he differed from Sir Francis; 
and thought that the country woald 
hear with satisfaction of the pa- 
cific intentions of the Ministers, — 
Mr. Courtenay differed also from 
the Baronet, and thought that. the 
country did not wish to be plunged 
into war —Mr. T. Wilson was for’ 
remaining at peace.—Mr. Ricardo 
had attended the dinner-meeting 
(1 called it dinner-fight) out of 
sympathy for the cause of the 


‘Spaniards, but he thought that we 


ought, if possible, to keep out of 
the war. Mr. Denman, who ap- 
peared to me: to be so decided for 
war when he was answered by 
Mr. Sumner, on the very night of 
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the dinner-fight; this gentleman 
said, that though he should thereby 
differ from his friend, he would 
not rush into war, but aroid war, 
considering how recently we had 
escaped from that abyss. He 
added, “if the honour of the na- 
*“‘ tion rendered it absolutely un- 
‘avoidable, then there was no 
“help; but he hoped we could 
“ still avoid it.” Sir John New- 
port “ viewed the conduct of the 
“ French with horror; but stid/ this 
“ country ought to pause, before 
“it rushed into the calamities of 
“ war.” This was the tone of the 
House.—The estimates have been 
gone pretty nearly through, before 
the fit of the gout would permit 
Mr. Canning to come and explain; 
and now, the estimates having 
been so far advanced, while no 
one knew (except the Ministers) 
whether there would be war or 
peace, the gout permits Mr. Can- 
ning to come and say, that he sees 
no ground for war.—I now come 
to the Morning Chronicle's notice 
of this proceeding. My readers 
will remember, that, until within 
these three weeks, this paper has 
been bellowing for war; that it 
and the whole tribe to which it 
belongs, have been roaring’ out 
for employing the mighty power 
of the British empire, to keep the 
French from destroying the liber- 
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ties of our friends the Spaniards ; 
but it has now found out, “ that 
“ we have carried our DEBT to 
“such an amount, that a war 
“might prove at this time a very 
‘‘ hazardous experiment; and 
“that, situated as this country 
“now is, (with regard to the 
* Debt) nothing but the LAST 
“ EXTREMITY can justify the 
“« Ministers in involving the coun- 
“try in war.” It adds, “ our 
“* position and our resources se- 
** cure US from aggression; and, 
‘* however perfidious the conduct 
* of France with regard to Spain, 
‘‘ mere sympathy will not justify 
‘us in becoming a party to the 
‘‘ war.” There, then! there is 
the creed of baseness acknow- 
ledged, put forth, proclaimed, and 
ratified. The sum total of the 
creed is this, and which I express 
in my own well-known words: 
“The DEBT says to the King of 
“ England, rHov sHALT NEVER 
“ GO TO WAR AGAIN, AS LONG AS 
“gz am In existence.” Here 
we see my doctrine fully verified 
in less than nine months after I 
had laid it down in my Address 
to the Men of Kent. Lord Liver- 
pool said in thé House of Lords, 


| Mr. Huskisson said at Liverpool, 


“we would have you to Know 
- that it is not true that we are 
“ unable to go to war, let the 4s- 
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“ sertion come from what quarter 
“itwill.” Butnow we find, that 
the only possible defence of the 
Ministers must consist in the 
amount of the debt; the weight 
of the mill-stone, that is dragging 
down the country into that horrible 
degradation so well described by 
Sir Francis Burdett; but then, 
what is the use of Sir Francis’s 
describing that degradation, un- 
less he come forward manfully to. 
remove the irresistible cause. To 
call upon the Ministers to go to 
war with gold payments, and 
without a reduction of the interest 
of the debt and the amount of the 
dead-weight, is just as reasonable 
as it would be to call upon them 
to lade the water.out of the sea. 
Thave all along said to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle when it has been 
bawling for wat, do you approve 
of blowing up “ the debt?” The 
wary Scot saw that he would be 
penned up; he saw how ridicu- 
lous he would look if he called 
for war, while he opposed equita- 
ble adjustment. 'To oppose equi- 
table adjustment he was resolved. 
His very nature shuddered at 
that. A man that can coolly talk 
of the stock-market; a man that 
can think of ’Change Alley with 
satisfaction; a man that.can talk 
about national faith with a cool 
face of brass: such a man would 
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rather see England actually made 
over to the Holy Alliancé, than see 
a reduction of the interest of the 
debt. Therefore, though he detests 
the French, though he hate the 
Bourbons, though he is so anxious 
about the. preservation of Spanish 
liberty, though he want Greeks 
and all to be free, though he goes 
the full length as to all these points, 
when it comes to the question at 
last, shall we touch the debt, or 
shall the Holy Alliance enslave 
the whole world, he shrugs up his 
shoulders, pokes his upper-lip up 
to his nose, and says, the debt must 
not be touclied. This was the feel- 
ing ; and, in fact, this was the lan- 
guage in the House last night ; and 
thus is this nation prostrate, pulled 
down to the earth by that very 
debt which was contracted for the 
purpose of crushing tke rising li- 
berties of France and America. It 
is, as I always said it would be, 


now clearly proved, that this debt  _— 


which these same Ministers and 


their predecessors contracted ; it 


is this same debt which Pitt once 
described as the best ally of France, 
which is now the rock on which 
the Ministers will stand and beat 
all those of their opponents who 
haye still the folly or the roguery 
to profess their attachment to na- 
tional fuith.. When the papers 
come before the House we shall 
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see what pretty works have been 
going on ; or, at least, we shall see 
somet/iing about it; these papers 
we are to have after the Easter 
recess; and, in the meanwhile, | 
will take special care to put upon 
record all the facts, all the curious 
facts relating to what Sir Francis 
Burdett calls the artifice and the 
delusion practised upon the Par- 
liament and the country relative to 
the part that it was expected the 
Ministers would take in this war. 





CORN HUMBUG. 


Innumerable are the humbugs, 
which have been, and which con- 
stantly are, played off upon this 
““ most thinking” nation. But, I 
have seldom known a more lucky 
humbug than the one which has 
been just played off about the 
rise in the price of co;n.—The 
rise has been owing to specula- 
tions founded on an expectation 
of this country taking part im the 


war. The speculation, even if 


the expectation had been well- 
founded, would have been foolish : 
because mere war, without a put- 
ting out of the paper-money, 
would not have made, for any 
length of time, any considerable 
difference in the price of corn. 
Reason says this, und the saying 
of reason is proved to be true by 





the price of corn during former 
wars, having, upon an average, 
been rather lower in price than 
during times of peace. But, nei- 
ther reason nor experience can 
be expected to have weight by 
those who are guided by neither ; 
but who, ‘from the history of the 
last thirty years; from the habits 
of thinking, acquired during those 
thirty years, do believe, and will 
believe, that peace makes low 
prices, and that war makes high 
prices.—When, therefore, the 
noisy speeches and the bellow- 
ing paragraphs came forth im the 
beginning of February ; when the 
sound of war was’heard through 
all the coffee-houses and all the 
brothels of London; when the 
very prostitutes squalled out war, 
as the watchmen were dragging 
them to the watch-houses ; when 
the Prime Minister was calling the 
enterprise of France against 
Spain an act of unjustifiable ag- 
gression: when Mr. Huskisson 
was snorting out war amidst his 
braying brothers of Liverpool ; 
when Mr. Brougham was calling 
for a fleet to be equipped, and 
Sir Francis Burdett was propos 
ing to put aside all our own dis- 
tresses, and to think about nothing 
but the vital interests of mankind ; 
when, is short, that horrible horde 
of stock-jobbers, the owners of the 
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London press, were cramming) 
their own columns: and vomiting 
out the overflowings into the’ 
columns of their understrappers 
in the country: when all this was 
going on, it would have been 
strange, indeed, if, at a moment 
when the funded stuff seemed all to 
be in jeopardy ; it would have been 
strange, indeed, if greediness and 
ignorance joined had not produced 
the extensive speculation of corn. 
It did produce such speculation ; 
and the natural consequence was, 
that sudden rise of price which 
we saw take place. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, this rise would 
have been ascribed to the true 
cause; and would have been at- 
tended with no consequence otlier 
than that of the ruin of some of 
the speculators, and of a Joss’ on 
the part of the whole of them. 
But, under the present circum- 
stances, this rise in the price of 
corn has been made a matter of 
great pubtie importance, and it 
will hardly fail’ to be productive 
of effects infinitely greater than, in 
ordinary circumstances, it could 
possibly have _ produced. — The 
Landlords, the Parliament and 
the Ministry, the Jews and Jol’ 
bers, and the infamous newspa- 
pers: all these parties- are to be 
looked upon as being (as far‘as 
relates to this matter) on one side: 





and, Z on the. other side. T tell 
the landlords, you must reduve 
the interest of the debt, you must 
repeal Peel’s Bill, and put’ out 
assignats, or you must lose your 
estates ; because, with Peel’s Bill 
and with debt unreduced you can 
have no rents out of the low pricés 
that gold payments oecasion. To 
do either of the three things the 
landlords are afraid: the very 


thought of either makes them 
tremble. They want gold and 


high prices too. The parliament 
and the ministry feel precisely as 
the landlords do, with this addi- 
tion, that they dread the moment 
of being called upon by the land- 
lords to repeal Peel’s Bill, or to 
reduce the interest of the debt; 
and. yet they must be convinced 
that the whole of the landlords 
will not give up their estates 
quietly. The parliament and 
the ministry, therefore, wish for 
high prices, without any repeal 
of Peel’s Bill. The jews and 
jobbers would naturally wish tosee 
wheat ‘at a shilling a bushel ; bat 
they are afraid of bringing things 
to such an extremity. They do 
not want a repeal of Peel’s Bill, 
which would cause them to be paid 
off in good honest assignats; and 
they are less willing to have their 
interest reduced. They therefore 
wish for prices such as will pre- 
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vent desperate deeds being at- 
tempted by the landlords. Their 
fears, and not their justice, make 
them wish for prices of agricultu- 
ral produce, sufficiently high to in- 
duce the landlords to go quietly on, 
surrendering their estates to them. 
The infamous newspapers have all 
the feelings of the jews and job- 
bers in the first place; and, be- 
sides these feelings, they have the 
mortal dread of everlasting glory 
to me, and of everlasting disgrace 
to themselves, in the adoption 
either of the measure of reduction 
of debt or that of issuing of assig- 
nats. One of these must be adopted, 
I say, or the landlords must all 
lose their estates. The infamous 
press can see clearly that this pro- 
phecy must be fulfilled, and that 
the fulfilment must be manifest to 
all the world, unless there be a 


rise of prices. Now, the basis of 


my doctrine and my predictions is 
this ; that, upon an average of sea- 
sous, and for any continuation, the 
bushel of wheat cannot be, take 
the kingdom throughout, higher 
than from four to five shillings the 
bushel. All the parties above- 
mentioned, animated by the feel- 
ings which I have truly imputed 
to them, have therefore caught, 
eagerly caught at, leaped at, des- 
peraiely laid hold of, the recent 
rise in the price of corn, which, 
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they insist, has not been at all 
owing to speculations on the ex. 
pectation of war, but that it has 
been an effect of regular causes 
which are now beginning to work 
round, and to produce higher 
prices. Some of them have as- 
cribed the rise to shortness of crop! 
These wiseacres forget two things ; 
first, that, if this be the case, it 
contradicts no prediction of mine ; 
and, second, that it is no fact in 
their favour, seeing that the farmer 
can derive no advantage from that 
high price, which proceeds from 
the shortness of his crop.—How- 
ever, the joy of all the parties 
has been extreme. Here, they 
say, are all Cobbett’s predictions 
falsified; gold continues to be 
paid, and wheat has risen in price! 
In almost, if not in every paper, 
in this enormous wen, has this 
species of exultation made its ap- 
pearance. ‘Phe exultation has 
helped the thing along. It has 
certainly helped to raise the price. 
It has helped to push on the spe- 
culators. But, my predictions are 
much too true; much too well 
founded, to remain long unaccom- 
plished. The events, which I have 
described, are too steady and too 
strong to be diverted from their 
course by puny speculations like 
thesé. I am aware that hundreds 








of thousands, and even millions, 
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may be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of corn in consequence of 
this humbug; bat, I am certain 
that no power on earth can pre- 
vent the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions. This humbug will, unless 
our government actually go to 
war, be totally blown up in siz 
weeks. And now, mark the in- 
sincerity; mark the falseness of 
the infamous press. It asserts, 
that the wheat has risen since the 
first of February, from ten to 
twelve shillings the quarter. That 
is to say, it asserted. this pre- 
vious to Monday last; but it has 
not observed, that wheat fell 
four shillings a quarter at Mark- 
lane during the last week; that 
it fell six shillings a quarter: at 
Devizes market; and that it fedl 
five shillings a quarter at Ux- 
bridge market! This indescri- 
bably infamous press has said 
not a single word about. these 
things; though the wheat had not 
risen half-a-crown a quarter be- 
fore it began, with . unanimous 
voice, to utter exclamations about 
the falsified predictions of Cob- 
bett. My opinion is, that we 
shall see the wheat come down to 
a price lower than that which it 
bore before the month of Febru- 
ary; and it will be truly curious 
to watch the vagabond jews who 
own these newspapers, and to see 
what they say upon the subject ! 
The probabilities are; that; as the 
wheat keeps falling, they will keep 
on saying that it does not rise; an 
that, when it has come down to 
its lowest mark again, they will 
admit no one into their columns 
who shall wish to make an obser- 
vation on their conduct.—It is 
possible, however, that they may 
give the thing another turd; and 
say, “ Well, now ; you see|wheat 


** the currency continues the same; 
‘* clear proof, this, that Peel’s Bill 
“has nothing to do with the mat- 
‘* ter! ”"—I. should not be at all 
surprised if they were to give 
this turn to the thing; nor at all 
surprised if the idiots of landlords 
were to swallow the humbug.— 


However, the blow up must come, 


or the estates must pass away. 

This humbug, though it does 
not thrive so much as humbugs in 
general, has nevertheless been 
doing pretty well. That profound 
statesman, Lord John Russell, 
said, the other day at Huntingdon, 
that the country appeared to be 
improving. There can be no 
doubt that he alluded to the then 
rise inthe price of corn, to which, 
indeed, he owed, in all probabi- 
lity, his not having been well 
hooted at that meeting. To assi- 
milate the circumstances of the 
late war with those of any other 
war that may take place, you 
must first show that another would 
produce another Bank Restriction 
Act. But, we are at present in a 
state, with regard to the minds of 
those, who raise and who deal in 
corn, that sets all reasoning at de- 
fiance. It is not, and cannot be, 
the habit of such persons, to look 
much into the history of the prices 
of corn, or to dive very deeply 
into the cause of high or of low 
price. All the active farmers and 
corn-dealers of the present day 
know that corn was high in price 


d|during war; that when peace 


came, the price fell, and that it 
has been generally upon the fall 
ever since. This being the case, 
ouly let them believe that there 
will be war shortly, and they will 
act upon the firm belief, that there 
will shortly be high prices—It 
they believe this, that belief will 





* can rise and fall ‘again, though 


cause the prices to rise. Else 
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how happened it that wheat almost 
doubled its price upon the pros- 
pect of wet weather at the begin- 
ning of last harvest? As soon 
as the prospect of fine weather 
returned, the prices instantly fell 
back to what they were before. 
If the wheat now in the ground, 
were perceived to be very much 
eaten by the worm, it would cause 
the price of wheat to rise.— Yet, 
in all these cases, the currency 
continues the same, and the quan- 
tity of wheat the same. The 
alteration in the price is occasion- 
ed merely by the opinions of those 
who possess it or deal in it. . The 
recent rise in the price of corn 
was owing to an opinion that 
there would be war between this 
country and France. No matter 
whether there be war or not at 
last, this was the cause of the 
rise.—About twelve days ago this 
epinion began to change. It be- 
gan to be believed that there 
would be no war between this 
country and France; and the mo- 
ment this change of opinion began 
to take place, that moment the 
corn ceased to rise in price.— 
Last week it recoiled; and the 
fall upon the quarter of wheat 
was, at Newbury, 6s. at Guild- 
ford, 5s. at Uxbridge, 5s. at 
Reading, 5s. at Norwich, 2s. at 
Hertford, 3s. at Devizes, 6s. At 
Mark-lane, the fall was 4s. and, 
yesterday, it was from ls. to Qs. 
lower.—The average for Eng- 
land, in the last Gazette, was only 
41s. In the next Gazette it will be 
about 45s; because it will refer 
to the prices of a week or two 
back, it taking a number of days 
to get the returns collected. It 
appears, therefore, that there has 
not been an average rise of 
more than about 9d. a bushel ; 


and, in some places, at Devizes, for/ 
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instance,and Newbury;that rise had 
completely sunk away on Thursday 
last. Yet has there been as great 
a noise made by the humbug stock- 
jobbing London press about this 
rise, as if the price had risen suffi- 
ciently high to make farming pro- 
fitable, and as if every thing pro- 
mised a.continuation ofthese prices. 
There has been so much exultation 
on the part of this stupid press ; as 
much exultation over Mr. Cobbett 
as if all things had come completely 
about, and as if the farmers were 
become the most prosperous and 
happy class of men that ever were 
heard of in the world. In all 
Mhiman! probability another week 
or two ‘Will ‘have destroyed all the 
hopes of war which the pious Qua- 
kers have been entertaining and 
inculcating; or, rather, inculcating 
for the sake of getting rid of the 
enormous stock of cora which they 
are well known to have on hand, 
The Quakers at Liverpool and in 
the north, as well as in London, 
have been speculating deeply in 
corn for a long time, and they have 
catched at this glimpse of war with 
as much eagémess- as a thiel 
catches at an opportunity of pad 
ing from a constable. The stock- 
jobbing press,who dread nothing so 
much as some measure to adjust 
contracts or to alter the currency ; 
that admirable set of fool-rogues 
who conduct this press have beei 
using all their efforts to cause tt 
to be believed. that corn would 
rise in price, and keep steadily up 
so as to take from the landlerds 
and farmers all excuse for de- 
manding an adjustment of con 
tracts. Though, therefore, the 
prices have actually come — 
ain already, to very nearly 

they were before the rise, ~~ 
stoek-jobhing vagabonds' ne 

say a word about the fall; and 
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really seem to think, that, as long Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 

as they do not announce the fall, Quantities and Prices of British 
the farmers will not percéive it.| Corn, &c.. sold and delivered in 
The landlords, too, are most) this Market, during the week ended 
anxious to encourage the notion | Saturday, 8th March. 

that things are coming about. Qn. ° £. 8 a 6. 
They know that they must lose Wheat 10,734 for 26,571 2 2 Average, 50 


. Barley . .5,875....10,739 3 6y.........36 
their estates; that they must boldly | Oats ..16,072... .18,489 9 11... 4.6... .28 


assault the fundholders; or that | R20.5°7'3.295'"""3or8 6 8 

they must get high prices for the | Peas....1,400.... 2,454 5 10.......5..34 
farmers. The last 1s what. they ae 

dearly love. It is easy enough to 
cuess that they do not wish to lose | SuituHriecp, Monday, March 17. 
their estates. 1t is easy enough to Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 

see reasons for their wishing to oe Wer 

avoid an open war with the fund- 4 to 4 
holders. High prices would. save a — = 

them from both. High: prices is rat 

what they want, therefore; and my - 

they, according to their several ca- 

pacities, have endeavoured to en- Paces +00 2,001 | ~ Sly vas Meee 
courage a belief that things were CORIO ae: ES Ens «05, « TO 
coming about. They know very NEWGATE (same day). 
well what an infamous thing the Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead) 
London press is ; but their interest et) 
leads them to wish success to: its 2 4 to 3 
deceptions ; and, therefore, as far 8 — 3 
as they have been able, they have, 0—5 
in this case, given it their assist- c a-— 4 
ance. So that the humbug has %—0 
thriven toa decent extent; and it LEApENHALL (same day) 
will, perhaps, add some few thon- ish : 
sands to the number of farmers rn See oP a? 5 a res 
already ruined. This, however, » 2 6 
is the only effect that the thing 
will finally have. It will not re- 
tard the ruin of landlord or farmer 


one single hour. Wm». COBBETT. 





Average Prices of CORN through- Spirarrrecps.—per Ton. 
out ENGuAaND, for the weck end-| Ware........£3 Oto£4 10 
ing 8th March. 


Common Red..3 0 — 3 0 
‘BorovGu.—per Ton. 
Ware........£3 5to£4 10 





S2woaocawe 


Ib Common Red..3 0 — 3 10 














always borne. There are a great 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....60s. to 86s. 
Straw ...50s. to 60s, 

Clover ..80s. to 96s. 

St. James's,--Hay.. ....63s, to 84s. 
Straw...45s. to GOs. 
Clover...—s. to —=s, 
Whitechapel.—Hay ..70s. to 90s. 
Straw.44s. to 58s. 

Clover 90s. tol00s. 


City, 19 March, 1823. 


The result of the trial, an account 
of which was published in the last 
Register, has given gréat satis- 
faction to the whole trade; -hoth on 
account of tlie justice of the case, 
and on account of the honourable 
character which Mr. Stapp has 


many othersimilar actions pending, 
on account of goods stopped im 
transitu; and we believethe defend- 
ants are all Irish merchants, or their 
agents, One or two of the defend- 
ants have, we understand, given 
way, since the publication of the 
trial, Stapp v. Ogilby, and have 
paid debt and costs. We trus: the 
Committee will not make their Re- 
port, withoutmarking their opinion 
of these proceedings. 


BACON, 

It begins to be a matter of doubt 
whether there will be any further 
advance in this article ; andif there 
were not agreatmany powerful men 
interested in maintaining prices, 
we are inclined to think they would 
go back, Some, who are weather-wise, 
think we shall have a backward 
Spring, which is always against 
the consumption of Bacon. On 
the other hand, many of the holders 
are able (o hold, which may help to 
sustain the market; but their hold- 
ing will not prevent others from 
selling; and any attempt to sell 
out, ander present circumstances, 
would be fatal to the profits of the 
holders.—Prices en board, 37s. to 
38s.; landed, 40s, to 41s, 
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been sol¢ 
per cent fogs. From what we hear, 
they are going to play the same 
game Over again: they may be 
assured the London public will not 
ay high prices, 
56s. o Gés.—Double Gloucester, 
56s. to 60s.—Single Gloucester, 
46s. to 56s.— Coloured Derby, 
52s, to 58s, 


BUTTER. 
This has been an unusually fa- 


vourable season for the consump- 
tion of Butter; and if the Gentle- 
man who speculated so extensively 
in the early part of the season, had 
stood his ground, he would have 
been ultimately successful. The 
weather which is against Bacon, is 
| favourable for Butter.—Carlow, 90s, 
to 92s.—W aterford, or Dublin, 785. 
to 80s. — Belfast, 84s. to 88s,— 
Newry, 78s. to 82s, 


CHEESE. 
Last year the factors bought 


great quantities of Cheesé at prices 
ma¢h higher. than could be real- 
2) 


Neate 


etfin London. In consequence, 

rany Stocks have been lying 
unt! lately, and have now 
“at from.ten to twenty 


Old Cheshire, 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 


BoRouGu. 


New Bags. 


Kent....£2 5to£4 0 

Sussex....2 2 — 210 

Essex....0:°0 — 0 O 4 
Yearling Bags... . . .28s.—40s. 


New Pockets. 


Kent....£2 10to£4 0 

Sussex....2 6 — 2 16 

Essex ....:210 — 310 

Farnham...6.0—7 90 

Yearling. Pockets. ..35s.—4%. 

Worcester, March 8.—Sixty-three 
pockets of: Hops were weighed in 
our Market: this day.—Fine sam- 
ples from 63s. to 72s, - 





